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The War 


CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI- 
SHEK, AND PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL IN NORTH AFRICA 


[Released to the press by the White House December 1] 


President Roosevelt, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and Prime Minister Churchill, to- 
gether with their respective military and diplo- 
matic advisers, have completed a conference in 
North Africa. 


The following general statement was issued : 


“The several military missions have agreed 
upon future military operations against Japan. 
The Three Great Allies expressed their resolve 
to bring unrelenting pressure against their bru- 
tal enemies by sea, land, and air. This pressure 
is already rising. 


“The Three Great Allies are fighting this war 
to restrain and punish the aggression of Japan. 
They covet no gain for themselves and have no 


thought of territorial expansion. It is their 


purpose that Japan shall be stripped of all the 


islands in the Pacific which she has seized or oc- 
cupied since the beginning of the first World 
War in 1914, and that all the territories Japan 
has stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, 
Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall be restored 
to the Republic of China. Japan will also be ex- 
pelled from all other territories which she has 
taken by violence and greed: The aforesaid 
three great powers, mindful of the enslavement 
of the people of Korea, are determined that in 
due course Korea shall become free and inde- 
pendent. 

“With these objects in view the three Allies, 
in harmony with those of the United Nations at 
war with Japan, will continue to persevere in 
the serious and prolonged operations necessary 
to procure the unconditional surrender of 


Japan.” 


APPOINTMENT OF UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE ON THE EUROPEAN 
ADVISORY COMMISSION 


{Released to the press December 4] 


The Honorable John G. Winant, Ambassador 
of the United States of America to Great 
Britain, has been appointed by the President 
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as representative of the United States on the 
European Advisory Commission. The Com- 
mission was provided for at the Moscow Con- 
ference and will have its seat in London. 
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ALIGNMENT OF NATIONS IN THE WAR 
Errata 


Butretin of November 20, 1943: 


Page 353: The date of the announcement by 
Finland declaring a state of war with the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics should read 
“(6/25/41)” instead of “(6/25/42)”. 

Pages 358-359: On the map entitled “Align- 
ment of the Nations”, Tasmania, to the south of 
Australia, is shown in white, indicating a neu- 
tral country. This error occurred in the plate- 
making process, and Tasmania should have 
been shown with shading to indicate it as a 
part of the United Nations and dependencies. 
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CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE IN- 


DEPENDENCE OF THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


[Released to the press December 1] 


This Government has accepted the invitation 
of the Dominican Government to participate 
in the celebration to take place at Ciudad Tru- 
jillo between February 23 and March 3, 1944 
commemorating the first centennial of the 
proclamation of the independence of the Do- 
minican Republic. President Roosevelt has 
designated the following individuals as repre- 
sentatives on the part of the United States of 
America at this centennial celebration : 


The Honorable Charles W. Taussig, United States 
Chairman, Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, 
chairman 

The Honorable Avra M. Warren, American Ambassa- 
dor, Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic 

Maj. Gen. H. C. Pratt, U. S. A.. Commanding General, 
The Antilles Department, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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“FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, JAPAN: 1931-1941”, VOL 
UME Il 


[Released to the press for publication December 4, 8 p.m.] 


On December 4 the Department of State re- 
leased the second volume of the two-volume 
publication containing a documentary record 
of the diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Japan during the decade prior to the 
outbreak of war between the two countries, 
(For the press release of Nov. 20, 1943 con- 
cerning volume I, see the Butierin of Nov. 20, 
19438, p. 374.) 

Volume II, which comprises 423 documents, 
opens with a chapter on the growing tension 
between the United States and Japan during 
the years 1939 and 1940, and the early months 
of 1941, and on the efforts made by the United 
States Government to persuade the Japanese 
Government to adopt a more moderate course 
of action and to cease from interfering with 
American nationals and American rights in the 
Far East. The text of Ambassador Grew’s 
speech “straight from the horse’s mouth” to 
the America-Japan Society in Tokyo on Octo- 
ber 19, 1939 is here given (pp. 19-29) and also 
the record of numerous confidential conversa- 
tions which were held in Washington and in 
Tokyo between officials of the two Governments. 

Other chapters deal with the relations of 
Japan with the European Axis powers begin- 
ning with the conclusion of the agreement be- 
tween Japan and Germany against the Com- 
munist International in November 1936; the 
abrogation by the United States of the Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation of 1911 between 
the United States and Japan; economic meas- 
ures adopted by the United States affecting 
trade with Japan; and the extension, or at- 
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tempted extension, of Japanese military, polit- 
ical, and economic activities into southern Asia 
and the south Pacific, including the Nether- 
lands East Indies, Thailand, and Indochina. 
In the last-named chapter, Japanese aggres- 
sion first against northern Indochina in 1940 
and then against southern Indochina in 1941 
and Japanese interference with American rights 


in Indochina figure prominently. ‘The meve-- 


ment of large Japanese forces into southern 
Indochina while the informal conversations be- 
tween officials of the United States and of Japan 
were in progress in Washington gave clear evi- 
dence of Japan’s determination to continue with 
its policy of military expansion in southeast 
Asia and led to a suspension of those conversa- 
tions in July 1941. 

Documents relating to the informal conversa- 
tions which were held in 1941 between officials of 
the United States and of Japan looking toward 
the working out of a settlement of issues relat- 
ing to the Far East comprise more than half the 
volume. There are presented the texts of docu- 
ments exchanged between officials of the two 
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Governments; memoranda of conversations of 
Secretary of State Hull with Ambassador No- 
mura and Mr. Kurusu and also of other officers 
of the Department of State with officials of the 
Japanese Embassy. These documents and 
memoranda of conversations reflect the efforts 
of the Japanese Government to bring this Gov- 
ernment to enter into an agreement on the basis 
of vague formulas, and the attempts of this Gov- 
ernment to elicit-from the Japanese Govern- 
ment clear-cut commitments on policies of peace. 
The detailed record of the conversations is pre- 
ceded by a summary in the form of a memoran- 
dum prepared in the Department of State sub- 
sequent to the termination of the conversations 
(pp. 325-386). While a number of the items 
included in this chapter have previously been 
printed, the greater part of them are here pub- 
lished for the first time. 

Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of 
the United States, Japan: 1931-1941, Volume 
IT, lix, 816 pages, may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, for $1.75. 
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INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGES FOR ONE WORLD 
Address by Haldore Hanson * 


There are among mankind today, accord- 
ing to the French Academy, no fewer than 
2,796 different languages. The majority of all 
people are cut off from communication with 
each other by the language barrier. 

This confusion of languages was not difficult 
to explain in olden times when the world was 
divided by mountains and seas into small com- 
partments, each with its own language. Travel 
was slow and dangerous. Communication was 
difficult. 


But all this has changed. Fast transporta- 
tion has caused the world to shrink and has 
brought peoples closer together. -We now have 
one science for one world. Communications 
are flashed instantaneously from one end of 
the earth to the other. 


*Excerpt of an address delivered before the New 
England Association of Teachers of English, Boston, 
Nov. 27, 1943. Mr. Hanson is with the Division of 
Cultural Relations, Department of State. 
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In such an age of shrinking distance the con- 
flict of language remains a relic of history. It 
is as though we should meet on a street in Bos- 
ton a donkey caravan, a covered wagon, a stage- 
coach, a circuit rider, and a horse-drawn street- 
car, all intermingled with the motorbus, the 
limousine, and the jeep. 

Physical unity of the world is already emerg- 
ing, but the universal consciousness which 
should draw together the peoples of this world 
is still lacking, because the thinking of mankind 
is divided by languages. Until we have at- 
tained a tongue, or several tongues, which can 
be comprehended by most people, we cannot 
have a universal consciousness, and with that, a 
universal conscience. 

Many solutions have been proposed for the 
language problem. For nearly a thousand 
years after the fall of Rome scholars expected 
Latin to reestablish itself as the international 
language of Europe, and perhaps of the whole 
world. That dream was ended by the rise of 
nationalism in Europe and the flowering of na- 
tional literatures. It is worth noting, however, 
that Latin was the language of the Hapsburg 
Court in Austria-Hungary until the first World 
War, less than 30 years ago. 

The downfall of Latin impelled men to seek 
out another solution. They experimented with 
various artificial languages as a possible uni- 
versal tongue. More than 100 artificial lan- 
guages have been devised since the middle of 
the seventeenth century. The best known is 
Esperanto, invented in 1887 by a Russian 
physician named Zamenhof. Esperanto looks 
like Spanish and sounds like Italian. There is 
an international society which promotes this 
language and publishes a journal. Esperanto 
has been used at some international confer- 
ences. Today 55 years have elapsed since the 
language was invented, yet the number of its 
adherents has been estimated at no more than 
40,000. It is not necessary here to analyze the 
reasons for its failure to spread more widely. 
Judged by historical experience, the artificial 
language hasbeen tried and found inadequate. 
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This led to the proposal that one living lan- 
guage should be chosen as the universal auxil- 
iary tongue which all nations would use for 
international communications while retaining 
their own national speech. 

The proposal has actually been applied by 
Japanese military leaders on a regional basis. 
Naturally they selected Japanese as the inter- 
national language. Military governors from 
Japan now are prohibiting the official use of 
English by the regimes in the Philippines, in 
Malaya, and in Burma. They have banned the 
use of Dutch by officials of the Dutch East 
Indies. The Japanese language has_ been 
forcibly installed as the international language 
of Greater East Asia. Thousands of language 
classes have been set up for the teaching of Japa- 
nese to the officials of that region. Japanese is 
required in all the schools. 

This Japanese procedure has one obvious dis- 
advantage. It arouses national sensibilities in 
every country where there exists even a spark of 
national pride. The program as carried out by 
the Japanese has been called cultural imperial- 
ism, and that is what itis. The forceful spread 
of any language carries with it the earmarks of 
cultural domination. 

The United States Government has a policy 
on international languages. This policy is 
enunciated by the Department of State under its 
cultural-relations program. 

Our Government hopes to widen the use of 
several international languages, each of which 
is the mother-tongue in part of the world and is 
understood by a growing number of persons 
in other regions of the world. 

Our Government program is reciprocal, a giv- 
ing and receiving of languages. We seek to 
build in every nation a larger community of citi- 
zens who can use English. At the same time we 
urge our own citizens to learn foreign languages. 
This is not a program to achieve one language 
for one world. It is not a panacea. It is an 
effort to break down the barriers separating the 
major language groups of the world. The pro- 
gram maintains due respect for the cultural 
heritage of every nation. 
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You will ask: What are these great interna- 
tional languages which our Government en- 
dorses? They cannot be chosen arbitrarily, as 
the Japanese have tried todo. Such languages 
will emerge on their own merits, each serving a 
commercial or political or scholarly need. We 
may cite several obvious candidates. There are 
two languages on which the sun never sets, Rus- 
sian and English. English is the mother- 
tongue over most of two continents, North 
America and Australia. Spanish is spoken over 
most of one continent and has a great literary 
tradition. German has become a widely used 
medium of science, just as French has been the 
instrument of diplomacy. The Asiatic lan- 
guages will require greater attention. Chinese 
is spoken by more people than is any other liv- 
ing tongue, yet in the United States, excluding 
those of Chinese ancestry, there are not 10 per- 
sons in a million who can speak or read Chinese. 
The Arabic language, though spoken by only an 
estimated 30 million persons, is the language of 
Islam and one of the truly international, inter- 
racial and intercontinental tongues. Its speak- 
ers are scattered over 10,000 miles of the earth’s 
surface, stretching across North Africa and 
Central Asia to the borders of China. You 
might suggest other candidates. 

All these languages are likely to be of growing 
importance in international relations. 

I should like to describe the wartime work of 
our Government in promoting the study of in- 
ternational languages, but first it is useful to 
mention some of the agencies which are con- 
tributing to this program. 

The Division of Cultural Relations in the De- 
partment of State is charged with the planning 
of the Government program of cultural rela- 
tions. The Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the promotion of the study of Eng- 
lish in the other American republics and of 
Spanish and Portuguese in the United States. 
The Office of Education has also promoted the 
study of Spanish and Portuguese in this coun- 
try. The United States Army has supported 
classes in American colleges for a great variety 
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of foreign languages. The Navy has given 
training in Japanese to several thousand of its 
men. All these activities may be regarded as 
contributing to one reciprocal program. 

Special circumstances attending the rela- 
tions of the United States with the other Ameri- 
can republics have led in recent years to an em- 
phasis on cultural relations within the Western 
Hemisphere. That is a useful starting point 
for a survey of language study. 

When we talk about the teaching of English 
in the other American republics we think first 
of the cultural institutes. For more than 10 
years there has been growing up in each of the 
other American republics one or more cultural 
institutes which bring together the local 
United States residents with the citizens of each 
country. A cultural institute is an educational 
club. It generally possesses a clubhouse or a 
suite of rooms. These institutes bear some re- 
semblance to the Pan American societies of Bos- 
ton, Chicago, San Francisco, and a number of 
other cities in the United States. There are in 
Central and South America 23 such societies 
dedicated to the building of better understand- 
ing toward the people of the United States. 

Each institute emphasizes the study of Eng- 
lish by nationals and the study of Spanish or 
Portuguese by residents from the United 
States. The majority of English students are 
adults, including many local government offi- 
cials, school teachers, and merchants. The in- 
stitute at Caracas offers special classes for 
Venezuelan laborers, and the institute at 
Florianépolis has a class for 80 Brazilian Army 
officers. Our Government gives some financial 
assistance to these institutes. 

Agencies in Washington also have assisted in 
setting up United States libraries in the capi- 
tals of Mexico, Nicaragua, and Uruguay. 
Each of these libraries has organized English 
classes. 

More than 7,200 citizens of other American 
republics are studying English at the cultural 
institutes and libraries. This figure was de- 
rived from a survey in September 1943, based 
upon the latest reports available at that time. 
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Our Government then had sent 19 United 
States teachers of English to aid these classes. 
The institutes also employed scores of local 
teachers. 

To reach some of the school children in the 
other American republics our Government has 
found a great asset in the primary schools and 
high schools established throughout the hemi- 
sphere by citizens of the United States. Many 
schools were set up by church organizations. 
Scores were organized by American industrial 
or trading companies. Some of the best insti- 
tutions were founded by groups of United 
States citizens who were seeking suitable educa- 
tion for their own children. Regardless of ori- 
gin, nearly all the schools have welcomed the 
children of nationals and have generally given 
them. good training in English. <A report pre- 
pared in 1941 listed 509 of these American- 
founded schools in the Western Hemisphere, 
outside of the United States. The total en- 
rolment was more than 50 thousand, of whom 
an estimated 20 thousand were the children of 
nationals. Recently our Government has ex- 
tended limited financial assistance to a few of 
the independent American schools. 

The radio is another channel for the teaching 
of English in the Western Hemisphere. This 
is a comparatively new development in educa- 
tion. In Colombia, for example, two United 
States teachers have developed their own radio 
English texts. They have been broadcasting 
English lessons in four cities of Colombia. It 
is difficult to learn how many persons listen to\ 
such broadcasts, but an estimate may be based 
on the fact that 13 thousand persons purchased 
the necessary radio textbooks during a period 
of 18 months. To the present time this is the 
most outstanding achievement in teaching Eng- 
lish by radio in the Western Hemisphere. The 
Office of the Coordinator is now broadcasting 
English lessons in 15 cities in Central and South 
America. The number of listeners must total 
several tens of thousands. 

Since you are accustomed to classroom tech- 
niques, you may reasonably be skeptical 
whether radio can take the place of the class- 
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room for foreign students. That is a question 
to which our Government has given consider- 
able thought. Present experience would indi- 
cate that the chief value of radio is to stimulate 
interest in language study. Radio lessons have 
promoted the enrolment of adults in evening 
classes at public schools. The broadcasts also 
give listening practice to those already familiar 
with elementary English. 

The radio broadcast consists of an actual 
English class conducted in front of the micro- 
phone. Some of the students are good; some 
are not so good. The broadcast has many of 
the appeals of a quiz program, and the teacher 
requires the skill of a master of ceremonies to 
make the program lively. 

Those then are the types of English classes in 
the Western Hemisphere to which our Govern- 
ment has given support. I shall name them 
again. The cultural institutes and libraries en- 
roll more than 7,200 students. The United 
States schools in Central and South America 
reach an estimated 20 thousand children of na- 
tionals. And the radio English classes reach 
several tens of thousands. 

The results are admittedly small and the 
problem is great. We can find some encour- 
agement in the old Chinese proverb that even a 
walk of 1,000 miles must begin with one step. 
We have taken the first step. There are more 
than 100 million persons in the Western Hemi- 
sphere whose mother-tongue is Spanish, Portu- 
guese, or French. It is generally conceded that 
the only agency which will be able to spread 
a general knowledge of English among so large 
a population is the public-school system, just 
as the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese in 
the United States must rest largely upon the 
public schools. 

Government schools in the other American 
republics are already performing excellent work 
in the teaching of English, and they are re- 
questing assistance from the United States in 
the training of their English teachers. 

In Haiti, for example, the Government in 
1942 made the teaching of English compulsory 
in all primary and secondary schools. Our 
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Government sent a group of 10 United States 
English teachers and supervisors to assist in 
training the Haitian teachers. 

In the Dominican Republic the Government 
this year made English teaching compulsory 
for all students above the fifth primary grade. 
Our Government has’ sent three English spe- 
cialists as advisers. 

In Brazil English is required in the last three 
years of high school. There are at the present 
time over 200 thousand Brazilian children 
studying English. 

In Ecuador, where a foreign language is re- 
quired but the student may make his own choice, 
85 percent of the high-school pupils have 
chosen English this year. English only re- 
cently replaced French as the “first” foreign 
language in the schools of Ecuador. 

To sum up, English is a required course in 
the public schools of 12 out of the 20 other 
American republics. In 8 republics English is 
an elective course. 

English teachers in most of those countries 
are constantly asking our diplomatic missions 
whether the United States Government can pro- 
vide vacation training for English teachers. 

One solution has been the special seminars or- 
ganized by our cultural-relations officers in the 
field. An interesting example was the gather- 
ing of 47 English teachers at the capital of 
Ecuador in August and September 1943. 
Thirty-nine of the teachers were men and eight 
were women. The teachers came from 8 cities 
and 24 different schools. They ranged in age 
from 20 to 64. For 6 weeks they took an in- 
tensive course which included: 


From 9 to 10 a. m. —Grammar and 
Rhetoric 

From 10 to 11 a. m. —Spoken English 

From 11 until noon—Methods of 
teaching English 


During the afternoon each registrant was 
busy with his homework. Each was required to 
read one book in English on the history of the 
Western Hemisphere, one American novel, one 
other prose work, and one anthology of Ameri- 
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can poetry. These teachers also listened to 
English lectures. They watched motion pic- 
tures with English sound tracks. They heard 
radio broadcasts from the United States. The 
Minister of Education indicated his approval by 
giving a special diploma to each teacher who 
completed the seminar. 

Similar vacation seminars have already been 
held in Brazil, Nicaragua, and the Dominican 
Republic. Plans are completed for Peru and 
Colombia. 

A more thorough method of raising the stand- 
ard of English teaching is the bringing of 
groups of English teachers to the United States 
for vacation courses. A group of 10 Mexican 
teachers selected by the Mexican Ministry of 
Education was brought to the United States 
during January and February 1943. They 
spent a month at the University of North Caro- 
lina, taking a review course in English. Each 
teacher was later given a month of observation 
in a public school. 

Another group of 12 teachers from Ecuador, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Honduras spent the 
past summer attending courses in English at 
Mills College and the Universities of Michigan 
and Texas. This group attended the Boston- 
Concord English Seminar and later spent a pe- 
riod observing the teaching methods in our pub- 
lic schools in the eastern half of the United 
States. 

A rouch larger group of English teachers is 
expected to visit this country during the com- 
ing year. As those who attended the Boston 
Seminar may agree, the visit of the foreign 
teachers not only benefits foreign schools but 
builds among our own teachers a community of 
interest toward English teachers all over the 
world. 

So much for the assistance to English study 
among our neighbors. Our Government has 
been no less interested in the promotion of Span- 
ish and Portuguese study in this country. 

In 1941, largely as a result of the good-neigh- 
bor policy, Spanish replaced French as the 
“first” foreign language in United States col- 
leges and universities. A survey of about 500 
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colleges and universities in the autumn of 1942 
revealed, in round numbers, 82 thousand stu- 
dents in Spanish, 50 thousand in French, and 
45 thousand in German. 

The study of Portuguese in coileges had in- 
creased similarly. During the 1942-43 school 
year the number of American colleges offering 
Portuguese increased from 38 to 75. 

The spread of Spanish in the primary schools 
and high schools has been phenomenal. The 
state of Texas early in 1942 offered Spanish to 
all its public-school pupils above the third 
grade. A total of 225 thousand Texas children 
were enrolled in these classes during the past 
school year. The city of Los Angeles is offer- 
ing Spanish from the first grade up. That 
means that pupils begin their foreign language 
at the age of six. 

These figures are significant for the future, be- 
cause the million or more students studying 
Spanish or Portuguese in our schools and col- 
leges range in age from 6to22. In another gen- 
eration they will be the block of public opin- 
ion which will carry on the good-neighbor 
policy. 

The study of Spanish by adults is perhaps a 
more accurate gage of the importance of Span- 
ish in immediate world affairs. In our na- 
tion’s Capital, for example, the Inter-American 
Training Center for Government employees 
has enrolled more than 3,000 students of Span- 
ish during a single year. In addition to this 
center there are in Washington 10 classes of 
Spanish at the Department of Agriculture and 
one or more classes for adults at the Y.W.C.A., 
the American Association of University Women. 
the Navy Department, the Inter-American De- 
fense Board, the public evening schools, the 
numerous commercial language schools, and the 
local universities. It is probable that there 
are more than 5,000 Government employees in 
Washington studying Spanish outside office 
hours and at their own expense. 

Commercial radio stations in the United 
States are now broadcasting Spanish lessons, 
and the many Pan American societies through- 
out the United States are offering Spanish and 
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Portuguese, just as the cultural institutes offer 
English. 

This reciprocity of language study, empha- 
sizing English for our neighbors and Spanish or 
Portuguese for our own citizens, is the corner- 
stone of cultural relations. 

As this language program extends into Eu- 
rope and Asia it is found that the study of Eng- 
lish is far more wide-spread outside the United 
States than is the reciprocal study of foreign 
languages inside our country. 

The Soviet Union, for example, announced 
last August that the study of English had been 
made compulsory in two thirds of all Soviet 
schools. We can point to no such study of Rus- 
sian in our high schools. 

Germany and France have offered English in 
their schools on an elective basis, similar to the 
study of German and French in the United 
States. 

In the smaller European countries the study 
of English has reached surprising proportions. 
In 1934 English was made the “first” foreign 
language of the Latvian schools, although Rus- 
sia and Germany are Latvia’s neighbors. Eng- 
lish has been taught in all the schools of Yugo- 
slavia. The Swedish .Royal Commission has 
recommended the universal adoption of English 
study, rather than German, for Swedish chil- 
dren. The Norwegians, who need a second lan- 
guage in their merchant marine, chose English 
for their schools, 

The Near East presents a similar picture. At 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean, our Gov- 
ernment has an invaluable cultural asset in the 
group of six American colleges founded in the 
last century by religious groups. These col- 
leges are no longer denominational, but they 
still draw some financial support from the Near 
East College Association in New York. The 
prestige of their English studies in Egypt, 
Syria, and Turkey has been a continuing stimu- 
lus to the study of English in those countries. 
The American colleges in Bulgaria and Greece 
are temporarily closed. 

In the Far East a group of American Chris- 
tian colleges in China and Japan have been a 
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major influence upon the study of English for 
more than half a century. English has been 
the “first” foreign language of both China and 
Japan. It was recently reported that eight out 
of the ten members of the Chinese National Cab- 
inet speak English. 

In this world-wide survey no mention has 
been made of the excellent cultural-relations 
program conducted by the British Council, 
which is also interested in English teaching. 
British activities are especially strong in the 
Near East. The Council, in its report for the 
year ending March 1943, mentioned 37 British 
teachers of English sent to Turkey. The Brit- 
ish Cultural Institute in Madrid, Spain, had 
over 1,400 students of English. In Sweden the 
British Council gave assistance in 1942 to vaca- 
tion schools for teachers of English, attended 
by 500 Swedish teachers. 

Here in the United States our Government is 
stressing the study of foreign languages. De- 
spite our backwardness in language studies we 
have made remarkable strides during this war. 
In 1941 the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties in Washington, using funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, began to set up courses 
for the intensive teaching of 40 different lan- 
guages, exclusive of French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian. In the first year the Council or- 
ganized courses in 26 of these languages. The 
courses were taught at 18 universities. More 
important than the courses themselves was the 
development of teaching tools. No diction- 
aries had ever been written for many African 
and Asiatic languages. There were no gram- 


mar books, no conversation textbooks, no re-° 


cordings of speech by natives. Nearly all of 
this tooling up for language teaching has now 
been completed. The work has been described 
by one official as the greatest coordinated study 
of foreign languages in human history. 

The methods used by the Council for teaching 
foreign languages may alter the future methods 
of language study in the United States. Amer- 
icans have always wanted to do things quickly, 
and that is the purpose of intensive language 
teaching. ‘The student devotes his full time to 
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language study and to reading about the areas 
in which the language is spoken. His week gen- 
erally includes 15 hours of classroom instruction 
by a linguist, 15 hours of drill by a native 
speaker, and from 20 to 30 hours of homework. 
This schedule is continued for six weeks and 
then, after a period of rest, another six weeks. 

When the Army and Navy found they needed 
more language specialists than were available in 
uniform, the armed services began to send 
soldiers and sailors back to college to study 
languages. The Army took over from the 
Council of Learned Societies the techniques of 
intensive language study. The Army used 
many of the same textbooks and some of the 
same teachers. There are now reported to be 
10 thousand or more Army students studying 
Japanese, Chinese, Russian, and many lesser- 
known languages. Out of the Army and Navy 
training-programs are likely to come many 
teachers who will make possible the expansion 
of foreign-language courses in our schools after 
the war. 

This wartime program may make another 
permanent contribution to the study of lan- 
guages. There have grown up at certain uni- 
versities outstanding language departments 
specializing in the lesser-known languages. 
These departments include the African lan- 
guages at the University of Pennsylvania and 
the languages of southeast Asia at Yale. 

The Army and Navy are not the only agencies 
interested in languages during the war. The 
Department of Agriculture has a graduate 
school which is the largest in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Since Pearl Harbor this school has 
added eight languages toitscurriculum. These 
include Japanese, Chinese, Malay, Hindi, 
Arabic, Russian, Czech, and Dutch. 

Another civilian program of language study 
was developed by employees in the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. A survey was made of 
the personnel in this agency to find which per- 
sons were interested in studying a foreign lan- 
guage. Then another canvass was made to find 
whether there were available within the agency 
persons who could, teach these languages. The 
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result is a remarkable evening school which is 
offering Chinese, Arabic, Russian, Malay, Turk- 
ish, French, and German. The teachers are all 
volunteers. This idea is spreading to other 
agencies in Washington. 

There are already grounds to hope that the 
United States will rise out of its present posi- 
tion of most backward among world powers in 
the study of languages and will instead assume 
a position of leadership both in the science of 
linguistics and in the number of its citizens who 
can speak foreign tongues. 

Our Government, as was pointed out, does not 
hope for one universal language in our genera- 
tion but anticipates the broader use of several 
international languages. 

As English teachers you are naturally inter- 
ested in knowing what the chances may be for 
our own mother-tongue, the English language, 
to continue to be one of the international lan- 
guages. I shall devote the remainder of my re- 
marks to three of the reasons why English is 
likely to grow in prestige. These reasons may 
be summarized as follows: 

First, English is exceeded by no other lan- 
guage in its storehouse of technical knowledge 
and in the richness of its literature. 

Second, English is surpassed by no other 
Western language in the simplicity of its word- 
structure. 

And third, English has been carried to the 
ends of the earth by political prestige and com- 
mercial interests, which are not likely to dimin- 
ish in our lifetime. 

No defense need be offered for the greatness 
which English has attained as a storehouse of 
knowledge. Last year the rector of the *Na- 
tional University of Colombia declared in a 
radio address : 


“It can be positively stated that without at 
least a reading knowledge of English it would 
be next to impossible for a student in one of 
our technical schools—engineering, chemistry, 
agronomy, pharmacy—to keep up with his 
studies, because practically all modern books in 
these specialized fields are in English.” 


The assertion that English is simpler in 
word-structure than any other Western lan- 
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guage requires proof. To provide that proof 
it may be helpful to review a little history. 
You must be patient if I seem to go far afield, 
for the story begins with our earliest ancestors. 
It is an interesting story. 

As Dr. Hubert Jagger, the British philol- 
ogist, points out, our ancestors probably began 
to speak in a kind of babble that was confusing 
even to themselves. Their words had no reg- 
ular relationship to each other. Out of this 
confusion came one of the early principles of 
speech: that the relationship between two 
words, say an adjective and a noun, can be indi- 
cated by adding to both words the same ending. 
Thus we find in Latin the phrase “good master” 
expressed dominus bonus. That principle, as 
you know, has been called “concord.” It is still 
found in a majority of European languages. 

Concord was employed in primitive languages 
to build up a word-structure which was far more 
complex than most contemporary languages. 
Professor Jagger cites the Zulu language, in 
which every noun belongs to one of 16 classes, 
each with movable prefixes and suffixes. 

Classical Greek and Latin were also compli- 
cated. The regular Greek noun had 17 termina- 
tions; the adjective had 33 endings; and the 
verb had more than 500 forms. 

Latin was not much better. Adjectives had 
24 endings, and regular verbs had 133 forms. 


Colloquial Latin began to slough off some of 
these endings. In the seventh century A.D., 
under the shock of barbarian conquest col- 
loquial Latin split into dialects which became 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, and 
Rumanian. 

All these languages are simpler than Latin 
and make more use of word order, rather than 
variable suffixes. But they have not cast off en- 
tirely the burden of concord. The French ad- 
jective still possesses four terminations. The 
French regular verb has 38 forms, against the 
English four. 

The Teutonic languages passed through a 
similar process of simplification. Gothic had 15 
adjectiveendings. Old English, a descendent of 
Gothic, reduced this number to eight. Modern 
English has only one. 
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On the evidence of this brief summary, prog- 
ress has been from the complex to the simple. 
All languages have worked slowly toward the 
elimination of variable word-endings. English 
has been more thorough-going than other lan- 
guages in achieving this simplicity. Perhaps 
that is because English developed on an island 
isolated by the English Channel. 

Professor Jagger states that the shaking down 
of the English language has left us with the larg- 
est vocabulary in any living speech today, yet 
the English language can pack into a given 
quantity of sound a greater quantity of mean- 
ing than most languages can. 

This quality has many merits. For example, 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s 7’reasure [sland con- 
tains 77,000 words. When translated into Ital- 
ian it contains 88,000 words. The Italian uses 
10 percent more words. The difference in quan- 
tity of sound is even greater, because of the Ital- 
ian word-endings. Stevenson’s book in English 
contains 94,000 syllables ; in Italian 212,000, more 
thantwiceasmany. In other words to read this 
book in Italian, either aloud or silently, would 
require twice as much time as the English ver- 
sion. If this principle is applied to the class- 
room, the Italian college student must sit twice 
as long as the American student to hear the same 
lectures. 

To a lesser degree this is true of French. A 
Swiss correspondent in Washington who writes 
for a French-language paper remarked the other 
day that he telegraphs all his copy in English 
because the wordage would be 25 to 30 percent 
longer if hesent them in French. At the present 
cable rate of 614 cents per word, the amount of 
money saved by using English is tremendous. 
Similar economy would be noticeable in using 
English over the long-distance telephone. 

The German language, of all the present-day 
European tongues, comes nearest to English in 
economy of words and sound. The New Testa- 
ment, both in English and German, contains 
180,000 words. In syllables, English is slightly 
more economical. The English Testament con- 
tains 250,000 syllables, the German 280,000. 
The difference is about 10 percent. 
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This intrinsic simplicity of English may be 
a factor in its increasing use by foreign 
students. 

But we have not yet touched upon the third 
and most important factor which will cause a 
language to rise or to decline. There have 
been great literary languages of the past which 
have died. There have been languages which 
contained virtually all the knowledge of the 
western world in a single era, and they are now 
dead. Where is the speech of the ancient 
Egyptians? Where is the speech of Babylon, 
which lasted for a thousand years? The an- 
swer is that the political influence of Egypt and 
Babylon died, and with that influence the 
language died also. 

Great languages have always been associated 
with political influence, with commercial con- 
venience, and with cultural superiority. Of 
these, political influence has generally been the 
deciding factor. 

Alexander the Great made Greek the general 
speech of the Near East. Arabic accompanied 
the Moslems into Persia, Syria, Asia Minor, 
North Africa, and Spain. 

At the time of Louis XIV, the lavishness of 
the French Court and the brilliance of French 
literature made that language the symbol of 
good-breeding and the language of diplomacy. 
This has continued to our own time, for French 
is still the official language of the League of 
Nations. 

The British merchant marine has made Eng- 
lish the lingua franca of world trade. A Brit- 
ish traveler returning home from Japan in 1910 
wrote that English was the language of the 
ship’s traffic at every port of Asia, including 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Singapore, Penang, 
Colombo, Suez, and Port Said. 

If we come down to recent world events, we 
may be amused by a letter to the editor of the 
London Times in 1935. The letter reads: 


“My dear Editorship, 
“T am in Poland and I want English learn. 
I want this tongue know, which is most popular 
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in the world, the tongue which speak English- 
men, the ruler of two-thirds of the world.” 


During the last war Count Bernstorff was 
the Ambassador of Germany at Washington 
until the United States declared war. He later 
wrote in his Memoirs: 


“It was my fate during the war to occupy a 
position that brought me into the sharpest con- 
flict with England, for at Washington the dip- 
lomatic duel was almost exclusively between 
Germany and England. In this struggle Eng- 
land proved victorious. ... Her victory was 
facilitated by the predominance of the English 
language. I fancy it would not be incorrect to 
say that the English language won the war.” 


That is high praise for your profession of 
English teaching. In this war also our enemies 
have honored our language. The London Daily 
Express reported in 1939 that when the two 
Axis Foreign Ministers met on business, Herr 
von Ribbentrop and Count Ciano found it most 
convenient to speak in English. There was also 
the exchange of letters between the Japanese 
scholar Noguchi and the Indian leader Tagore. 
They corresponded in English. 

Last June in London a meeting of represent- 
atives of the Allied Ministers of Education 
recommended the establishment of English or 
French as a universal auxiliary language after 
the war. There was reported to be a slight lean- 
ing in favor of English. 

There can be little doubt that English will 
emerge from this war with even greater 
prestige. 

In closing, it may be noted that our govern- 
ment language-program faces two great chal- 
lenges. The first comes from abroad, and the 
second is here at home. 

In foreign countries there is an eagerness 
among many people to learn English, but the 
number of qualified teachers is inadequate. 
Whenever our Government receives requests 
for assistance in English teaching, especially 
from foreign schools or groups of teachers, we 
shall try to provide information on the tech- 
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niques of teaching English as a foreign lan- 
guage. 

Here at home we find comparatively few of 
our citizens who know the language and cul- 
ture of our great Allies, Russia and China; of 
our enemy, Japan; and of many other coun- 


_ tries of Europe and Asia. Encouragement 


will be given to educational authorities to pro- 
vide facilities for the teaching of these 
languages. . 


“It takes little foresight”, the editor of the 
New York Times recently pointed out, “to 
envisage the time when Americans must either 
improve their ability with foreign languages 
or find themselves at a serious disadvantage 
in the post-war world. For in one relation- 
ship or another we shall find an increasing 
number of our people spread out all over the 
globe. Their missions may be diplomatic, 
economic, or industrial. Lacking knowledge 
of the languages of those with whom they 
work they will suffer in proportion to their 
lack of understanding of the cultures they 
encounter.” 


By this process of exchange of languages, 
by the teaching of English abroad and for- 
eign languages at home, our Government ex- 
pects to break down the language barriers for 
millions of school children. These children 
will be the citizens of the next generation, 
which may win or lose the peace. 








Treaty Information 
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Agreement With Mexico Relating to 
Plantation-Rubber Investigations 


By a despatch dated November 9, 1943 the 
American Embassy at Mexico City sent to the 
Department of State a certified copy of a note 
dated July 10, 1943 addressed by the American 
Ambassador to the Mexican Minister of For- 
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eign Relations and the original of a note dated 
September 7, 1943 addressed by the Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Relations to the American 
Ambassador, effecting an agreement between 
the United States and Mexico for the extension 
after June 30, 1943, and until six months from 
the date of a notice of termination given by 
either Government, of an agreement relating 
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to plantation-rubber investigations in Mexico, 
which was signed on April 11, 1941 by the Sec- 
retario de Agricultura y Fomento of the United 
Mexican States and the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States of America, 
and which was supplemented by an agreement 
signed on July 14, 1942 and an agreement signed 
on March 3, 4, and 29 and April 3, 1943. 
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